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Preface 





THE subject of reading readiness has received considerable atten- 
tion from school administrators and teachers in the last few years. The 
present study has been undertaken with a view to determining predictive 
measures which can be used satisfactorily in beginning first grade 
reading. 

The study was conducted in the Bloomington (Indiana) public 
schools. The writer is indebted to many persons connected with the 
schools who coéperated in the various phases of the problem—especially 
to Superintendents H. E. Binford and W. F. Vogel; to the first grade 
teachers who assisted; and to F. L. Templeton, research director, who 
gave the tests used. Especial acknowledgment is due to the Bureau of 
Coéperative Research, School of Education, Indiana University, under 
the direction of Dean H. L. Smith, for making possible this study. 

The writer wishes to express his appreciation not only to those 
specifically mentioned above but also to many others who, with advice 
and encouragement, have aided in this work. It is hoped that some value 
may accrue from the results obtained from the study of this phase of 
reading readiness. 


W. W. W. 
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Reading Readiness--A Prognostic Study 


StupiEs of half grade promotions made in the last few years have 
disclosed that in the schools of the United States with mid-year promo- 
tions 20 per cent of the pupils in the beginning first grade have had to 
repeat that half grade.’ 

The most outstanding reason for this high percentage of failure in 
the first half of the first grade is inability to read. Since “ability to 
read” is the factor most often given as a basis for promotion in this 
grade,’ it is of vital importance that the causes of failure in this subject 
be studied thoroughly. 

That this problem has been and is receiving serious consideration is 
shown by the large number of articles discussing reading readiness and 
the reports of studies concerning this matter that are found in current 
professional literature. A number of these articles are annotated in the 
bibliography of this bulletin. The problem has been attacked in several 
different ways, each of which is related to the other. These methods of 
attack have been made from the point of view of (a) the relation of 
the kindergarten and its activities to the first grade work, (b) the pre- 
reading activities and curriculum of the first grade, (c) pupil character- 
istics in relation to reading readiness, and (d) prognosis of first grade 
reading ability. 

The particular problem with which this study is concerned is that of 
prognosis. How well can success in reading of beginning first grade 
pupils be predicted by easily used measures if such measures are taken 
within the first few weeks of the school term? 

Eight 1B teachers in the city schools participated in the study, 
but one.substitute teacher had charge of one room during most of the 
semester of one year. The total number of pupils on which all data 
were available during the first year, 1934-35, was 203 and during the 
second year, 1935-36, 194. 

The total number of pupils enrolled in the 1B grade was approxi- 
mately 60 per cent more than those included in the study. Due to such 
factors as late entrance, transfer, and absence on the day on which the 
tests were given, the total number of children on whom complete data 
were available does not include all of the children in the 1B grade in 
this school system. Each teacher had from 35 to 40 pupils in her room; 
however, all data were available only on approximately 25 pupils per 
room, 

In making such a study as this, the first step is to use initial or 
predictive measures. Throughout this two-year study there were five 
such measures used. The measures that were selected were of the type 


'Mort, Paul R., and Featherstone, W. B. Entrance and Promotion Practices in City 
School Systems. Standards and Accounting Procedures. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, 1932. p. 49. 


*Reed, Mary M. An Investigation of Admission Standards to and Promotion Stand- 


ards from the First Grade. Contributions to Education No. 290, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, 1927. 136 pp. 
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Is an independent worker Must be helped 
Has imagination and initiative Must always be directed 
Is tenacious and industrious Is lasy 
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Shows much interest in telling stories, in 
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being told stories, and in being read to est in stories and 
Shows marked speaking vocabulary pictures 
Is curious about label, directions, signs Is non-commmnicative 
Sees tion between print and meaning Has poor oral 





aes ——" a i i i 1 ER Tee ome as Te, ee 

Exoellient 

Works well with group Seems unable to take 
Ie at ease with teacher and group in group activity is 
Plays well with pupils the schoolrocm 

Is upusually mature Ie timid and self- 








Is 


Is dull 
Is quiek and accurate Is very slow 
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that any teacher could procure and easily use. The predictive measures 
used were (a) the Metropolitan Readiness Test, (b) the Lee-Clark Read- 


‘ing Readiness Test, (c) the Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test, 


Form A,* (d) a pupil rating scale, and (e) chronological age. The 
tests are reported to be, and in studies made of them have proved to be, 
of high reliability. No reliability study was made of the pupil rating 
scale. This scale is shown on page 8. 

These measures were obtained within the first two or three weeks 
of school All of the tests were given by one experienced examiner, and 
the pupil rating scales were used by the teachers of the 1B grade. Dur- 
ing the first year of this study the teachers rated all pupils within a 
period of two days after the pupil rating scale and procedure were ex- 
plained to them, each pupil being rated on all phases of the scale at one 
time. During the second year the teachers took five days to rate the 
children. On each of the five days each pupil was rated on only one 
of the five phases of the scale. All ratings were made without any 
knowledge of the results of other predictive measures. The pupil rating 
scale was so made that the rating of the teacher could be transferred into 
a raw score on each phase of the rating and a total score for the com- 
posite rating on all phases. 

The mental test scores have been converted into mental age accord- 
ing to the norms accompanying the test. The raw score of other pre- 
dictive test results has been used. 

After such predictive measures were taken a period of time was 
allowed to elapse before final measures were made. During this time 
the pupils lived through a series of experiences or environment of which 
their school work was an important part. It is of course impossible for 
anyone to give a description of the environment through which these 
children passed during the first semester. However, there are a few 
points of a general nature worth consideration. Since the children of 
this school system were required to be six years of age by the opening 
day of school, children of less than six years of age were not included in 
the study. None of the children had attended kindergarten. The pupils 
represented the normal range of sociological environment. In the work 
of the first grade, which is systematic in nature, reading as a subject 
was begun early in the children’s school experience. The Gates-Huber 
Work-Play Readers and work books (Macmillan) were used basically, 
and the provisions for supplementary types of reading experience were 
above the average. 

A semester was allowed to elapse before further measures were 
taken. The two criterion measures of success given at that time were 
(a) the teachers’ final marks in reading,‘ which were given by the teacher 
without any knowledge of the reading test scores of the pupils, and (b) 
the Gates Primary Reading Tests, Types I, II, and III. These tests 
have a total of fifty minutes of testing time. The total scores of each 
type have been transferred into equivalent grade scores. The grade 
scores have then been added together for each child to obtain a total 
grade score which is used as the pupil’s score on the achievement test. 


®The results of this test are referred to throughout the study as “mental age.” 
*A—94-100; B=—88-93; C—82-87; D—75-81; and F=below 75, or failure. 
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It was the intention that during the second year of this study the 
results of the reading test scores would be made available to the teachers 
before the pupils’ first semester marks in reading were given. However, 
due to the very severe weather conditions and much absence at the time 
the tests were to be given, this plan was not feasible. 

The results of the initial or predictive measures and of the criterion 
measures which were given after a semester of reading instruction are 
now available for the two years. The predictive values of the tests may 
be obtained by a comparison of these two sets of measures for each year. 

Because of the fact that there is more than one predictive measure 
as well as more than one criterion measure, these must be treated separ- 
ately and by combinations. There is no doubt that the different teachers 
furnished somewhat different environments for pupils in reading; there- 
fore some of the results are presented for individual teacher-pupil 
groups. The methods of comparison that could be used may be many, 
but in this study the methods of zero order correlations, multiple cor- 
relations, and averages are used. 

The zero order correlations between each of the predictive factors 
and the criterion measure teachers’ marks in reading, for the year 1934- 
35, are given in Table I by individual teachers and by totals. 


TABLE I. ZERO ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN EACH OF 
THE PREDICTIVE FACTORS AND THE CRITERION MEASURE 
TEACHERS’ MARKS IN READING, BY INDIVIDUAL TEACH- 
ERS AND BY TOTALS, 1934-35* 








=x —S = — 


Coefficient of Correlation 














Mental age vs. 
teachers’ marks 
in reading......| .648| .523] .353) .441) .687| .442) 428| .276| .489 

Lee-Clark Reading 
Readiness Test 
vs. teachers’ 
marks in reading} .587| .579| .554) .116) .651| .752| .527| 233) .444 

Chronological age 
vs. teachers’ 
marks in reading} .085| .145)—.404| .031)—.236 — — .206) —.123|}—.109 


MEASURE Teacher 
z , . s , Poe: Total 
I II I | IV \ VI | VII Vill 
- — BRR oma: —-— 
Pupil rating scale 
vs. teachers’ 
marks in reading} .860| .667| .692| .406] .554| .784| 418) .700| .614 
Metropolitan Read- 
iness Test vs. 
teacher’s marks 
in reading......} .669| .628| .502) .568| .725| 814) .706| .524| .613 
| | 





























*The number of cases for each individual teacher was approximately 25 and the total 
number was 203 pupils. 
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Two of the predictive measures, chronological age and the Lee-Clark 
Reading Readiness Test, were not used during the second year of the 
study. Table II gives the summary of the zero order correlations be- 
tween the predictive measures and the criterion measure teachers’ marks 
in reading by totals for the two years. It should be noted that the 
coefficients of correlation for the second year are somewhat larger than 
those for the first year. 


TABLE II. ZERO ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN EACH OF 
THE PREDICTIVE FACTORS USED DURING BOTH YEARS 
AND THE CRITERION MEASURE .TEACHERS’ MARKS IN 
READING, 1934-35 AND 1935-36 

















Coefficient of 
Correlation 
MEASURE 
1934-35 1935-36 
Pupil rating scale vs. teachers’ marks in reading......... .614 641 
Metropolitan Readiness Test vs. teachers’ marks in 

WOR 55.0 <5 oor 18a henSe ancev nsw hiak pkclopes aan .613 .620 
Mental age vs. teachers’ marks in reading.............. .489 .547 








When the zero order correlations are studied, the following facts 
.seem apparent: 

(a) That there is a substantial positive correlation between some 
of the predictive measures used and the criterion measure teachers’ 
marks in reading. This applies both to individual teachers and to the 
total pupil group. 

(b) That no single measure is sufficient upon which to base admin- 
istrative guidance for all pupils, and that in only a few cases can such 
a measure be used for guidance of pupils of individual teachers. 

(c) That when teachers’ marks in reading are used as a criterion 
measure, the two best single predictive measures are the pupil rating 
scale and the Metropolitan Readiness Test. No other predictive measure, 
either in the case of individual teachers or of the total, shows as high a 
coefficient of correlation with the criterion measure as either the pupil 
rating by teachers or the Metropolitan Readiness Test. 

Table III gives the percentage distribution of teachers’ marks in 
reading for all the pupils of this study for the first semester of each of 
the years 1934-35 and 1935-36. 
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TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS’ 
MARKS IN READING FOR ALL PUPILS OF THIS STUDY FOR 
THE FIRST SEMESTER OF EACH OF TWO YEARS, 1934-35 
AND 1935-36* 














Mark 
YEAR 
A B Cc D F 
CS 33d 5 vce viektatees aon s 19.0 30.4 24.4 12.2 14.0 
I I Sg Bo a aa 20.3 28.4 26.2 12.3 12.8 

















*This includes only those first grade pupils upon whom the complete data of this 
study were available. 


Another comparison between the criterion measures and the pre- 
dictive measures can be made by averaging the scores of pupils receiving 
each teacher mark in reading. Such a comparison as this has been made 
with these data for the two years. 

Table IV shows the average score in each measure made by all pupils 
receiving any given mark. 


TABLE IV. AVERAGE SCORES MADE IN EACH OF THE CRI- 
TERION MEASURES BY ALL PUPILS RECEIVING A TEACH- 
ERS’ MARK IN READING OF A, B, C, D, OR F IN 1934-35 AND 
1935-36 




















Mark 
MEASURE 
A BS f.-o D F 

1934-35— 

Metropolitan Readiness Test... ... 96.9 | 87.6 | 77.0| 70.1 |. 55.4 

Pupil rating scale................ 400.3 | 343.5 | 284.8 | 230.5 | 163.7 

Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test.| 42.6 | 39.0 | 33.6 | 29.6] 20.7 

Mental age (in months). . 86.8 | 84.2} 79.9 | 73.4] 70.9 

Intelligence quotient............. 115.6 | 111.4 | 104.4 | 94.2] 87.8 
1935-36— 

Metropolitan Readiness Test... ... | 92.9} 82.4| 75.4| 69.2 | 48.4 

Pupil rating scale................ 392.9 | 372.8 | 290.4 | 262.9 | 146.8 

Mental age (in months)...........| 89.7 | 84.4 | 82.4 78.1 71.2 

Intelligence quotient............. 118.1 | 109.9 | 105.3 | 101.0 | 86.4 
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The mean shows a distinct decline from mark to mark in all of the 
measures in which this comparison was made. In general the greatest 
difference is noted between the averages of those pupils having a read- 
ing mark of D and those having a mark of F. The differences between 
the means of various mark groups has proved to be statistically signifi- 
cant. In all cases the difference is more than four times the P.E. of the 
difference between the various means. 

In a case-by-case study of the pupils, it has been found that many 
pupils are above or below the average of adjacent mark groups in one 
of these measures. However, upon further investigation it has often 
been found that, while the pupil’s score in one measure may be above or 
below adjacent reading mark groups, scores on all measures taken to- 
gether more nearly predict the mark given. As an example, the data 
in Table V taken from the 1934-35 study are given. 


TABLE V. EXAMPLES OF DEVIATIONS OF INDIVIDUAL PUPIL 
SCORES FROM THE MARK AVERAGE} 























Score 
PupIL | Teachers’ | Metropol- | | Lee-Clark 
| Mark | itan | Pupil | Reading Mental (Intelligence 
in | Reading | Rating | Readiness Age Quotient 
Place Res aane. | | Test | Scale Test (in months) 
CRED ESR ate AR RT nese 

ee C 77 187* 34 81 105 
es 4 a0 | A oe. | (ae 41 92+ 130+ 
_ ae B 88 354 ,Y 80 112 
ep B 55* | 437+ 45+ | 75* 99* 
BS. ee du re ae ts | 289+ 30 | 66* 85* 














tFigures not marked are near the average for the reading mark. Those marked + 
are above the average for that reading mark and those marked * are below the average 
for the reading mark. 


When more than one predictive measure is used in a prognostic 
study, it is possible to combine these measures, as they relate to the 
criterion measures, by means of multiple correlations. To do this it is 
necessary to determine the coefficients of correlation between the various 
predictive measures. Table VI gives these inter-correlations of the pre- 
dictive measures by teachers and by totals for 1934-35. 
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TABLE VI. INTER-CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE VARIOUS 
PREDICTIVE MEASURES, BY INDIVIDUAL TEACHERS AND 
BY TOTALS, 1934-35 





MEASURE Teacher 





V VI | VII | VII HK [Tota 








| 
Pupil rating scale! 
vs. Metropolitan) 


| | 

| | | 
Readiness Test.| .579| .793| 482 | 
| 











| 
| 
598} .708| .829| .419| .393| .702 
Pupil rating scale! l 
vs. Lee - Clark| | | 
Reading Readi- | | 
ness Test....... 757| .834| .666| .371| .680| .775| .152| .462| .652 


Metropolitan Read-| 
iness Test vs. 
Lee-Clark Read-| 
ing Readiness 
Test...........| .670| .768| .751| .425| .796 

Pupil rating scale | 





vs. mental age..| .784| .842| 621] A74| .708 575| .182| .363| .504 
Metropolitan Read- 
iness Test vs. | 
mental age... . | 800} .688} 552} 652} .823| .702| .505| .794| .730 





Lee-Clark Reading 
Readiness Test 
vs.mental age..| .665| .714| .588| .373/ 

Pupil rating scale 
vs. chronological | 
age............| 114) .250)/—.355) —.138) 

Mental age vs. ’ | 
chronological age} .106) .237| .147 548 —.068} .085) .324| .033) .017 

Metropolitan Read-| | 
iness Test vs.) 
chronological age} .187| .334|—.371| .389|—.546/—.140| .019) .049| —.025 

Lee-Clark Reading 
Readiness Test 
vs. en 
age..... |- 008 426| —.389| a 

| 


708| .523|  .312| .805] 


— .408| —.241| —.226| —.169| —.124 














—.436| .063|—.092| .266| .030 
| | 








It will be noted that these inter-correlations are positive, with the 
exception of chronological age, and that they no doubt measure the same 
things to a certain degree. The assumption of value in the combination 
of predictive measures comes from the fact that, when another is added, 
something new is measured. These predictive measures, excepting 
chronological age, show much overlapping, though this overlapping is 
not complete. 

Table VII gives the summary of the inter-correlations for all pupils 
in those predictive measures used in both 1934-35 and 1935-36. 
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TABLE VII. A COMPARISON OF THE INTER-CORRELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE VARIOUS PREDICTIVE MEASURES FOR ALL 
PUPILS, 1934-35 AND 1935-36 

















Coefficient of 
Correlation 
MEASURE 
1934-35 | 1935-36 
Pupil rating scale vs. Metropolitan Readiness Test... ... .702 .598 
Pupil rating scale vs. mental age..................... 594 .656 
Metropolitan Readiness Test vs. mental age........... .730 . 786 
| 











First order multiple correlations have been used in combining the 
various predictive measures with each other to determine the coefficients 
of correlations between any two predictive measures and the criterion 
measure teachers’ marks in reading. These results are given by indi- 
vidual teachers and by totals in Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII. FIRST ORDER MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN VARIOUS COMBINATIONS OF PREDICTIVE MEAS- 
URES WITH THE CRITERION MEASURE TEACHERS’ MARKS 
IN READING, BY INDIVIDUAL TEACHERS AND BY TOTALS, 
1934-35 








Coefficient of Correlation 





MEASURE Teacher 


Total 





I | 1 |W) IV) V | VI | VI jVvint 








Pupil rating scale and Metro li- 
tan Readiness Test vs. teachers’ 
marks in reading............. . 883] .667|. 718) .486| .727|.837|.718].751| .658 

Pupil rating scale ad mental age 
vs. teachers’ marks in reading. .|.861|.672|.699) . 466) .694) .784| .550).562] .633 

ss rating scale and Lee-Clark 

ading Readiness Test vs. 
teachers’ marks in reading... .|.866|.668) .703). 129) .668|.816].628).601| .617 

Metropolitan Readiness Test and 
mental age vs. teachers’ marks 
4 PS a eer Se . 696} . 640} .676) 575) .743) .835|.711).573) .616 

Metropolitan Readiness Test and 
Lee-Clark Reading Readiness 
Test vs. teachers’ marks in 
IES occ ro cone tee eres .696) 795} . 569) . 585) . 736]. 816} .706) 543) .614 

Mental age and Lee-Clark Read- 
ing Readiness Test vs. teachers’ 
marks in reading............. . 680) .600} . 553) . 595). 725) .754|.596).282) .514 
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From the first order multiple correlations given in Table VIII it will 
be noted that it is possible, by combining two of the predictive factors 
by the method of multiple correlation, to obtain a higher coefficient of 
correlation with the criterion than with the use of a single predictive 
factor. Although five of the six possible combinations for the total give 
a coefficient of correlation above .60, the best combination seems to be 
that of the two predictive measures, pupil rating by teachers and the 
Metropolitan Readiness Test. This is true for almost all individual teach- 
ers as well as for the total of all pupils. In some cases these correlations 
for individuals were high enough that much value in individual pupil 
guidance might be attained by the combination of these measures. 

In the second year study of combinations of predictive measures, the 
multiple correlation coefficients are higher than those of the first year 
study, as will be noted in Table IX. Here again the combination of the 
pupil rating scale and Metropolitan Readiness Test has proved to be of 
most value. The combination is not only higher for the second year than 
for the first but is distinctly higher than each measure taken alone with 
the criterion of teachers’ marks in reading. 


TABLE IX. FIRST ORDER MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN VARIOUS PREDICTIVE MEASURES AND THE CRI- 
TERION MEASURE TEACHERS’ MARKS IN READING FOR ALL 
PUPILS, 1934-35 AND 1935-36 


Coefficient of 


Correlation 
MEASURE 


1934-35 1935-36 





Pupil rating scale and Metropolitan Readiness Test vs.| 


teachers’ marks in reading........................ .658 | 706 
Pupil rating scale and mental age vs. teachers’ marks i in| 
Ne is eng ht ee aks et 3 .633 . 662 


Mental age and Metropolit an Readiness Test vs. teachers’) 
Se I. sac ciple ose ch ween cea ekee .616 627 


Another criterion measure used for comparison is the total grade 
score made on the Gates Primary Reading Tests, Types I, II, and ITI. 
Due to unavoidable conditions during the first year, these tests were not 
given at the same time to all rooms. This prevents a comparison between 
the predictive measures and the criterion measure Gates Primary Read- 
ing Tests for the total group of pupils. However, comparisons by teach- 
ers are valid and may be made. These zero order correlations between 
predictive measures and the criterion measure Gates Primary Reading 
Tests are given, by teachers, in Table X. 
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TABLE X. ZERO ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PREDIC- 
TIVE MEASURES AND THE CRITERION MEASURE GATES PRI- 
MARY READING TESTS, BY TEACHERS, 1934-35 








Coefficient of Correlation 


MEASURE 
VI | VII | VII 
Pupil rating scale vs. Gates | 
rimary Reading Tests| .633| .736| .672| .565| .585| 510! 288| 632 

Metropolitan Readiness] 

Test vs. Gates Primary} 


} | 
Reading Tests. .... 676| 756} .825| .292| .719| 621] 669} 518 
Mental age vs. Gates Pri-| 
mary Reading Tests...| 600} .594| .678| .129| .590| .607| .420| .445 


Lee-Clark Reading Readi-| 
ness Test vs. Gates Pri- 
mary Reading Tests...| .586| .648| 8091 089) 731\ 625 170| .444 
Chronological age vs.| 
Gates Primary ceanitn 
Tests... 166} .269|—. 533|—. 168] — .310| 003|  .012 
| | | = 


| i 
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The results given in Table X are somewhat like those in Table I, 
which gives the coefficients of correlation between various predictive 
measures and the criterion measure teachers’ marks in reading. When 
the Gates Primary Reading Test total grade scores are used, the results 
are similar to those obtained when teachers’ marks in reading are used 
as the criterion: (a) In the case of most teachers there are substantial 
positive correlations between predictive measures and the criterion meas- 
ure Gates Primary Reading Tests. (b) No single predictive measure 
shows a sufficiently high coefficient of correlation with the criterion meas- 
ure to be used in administrative guidance with pupils except in the case 
of a few teacher-pupil groups. (c) The two single predictive measures 
that gave on the average the best results are the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test and the pupil rating scale. Mental age and the Lee-Clark Reading 
Readiness Test are about equal in predictive value. On the whole, these 
zero order correlations are lower than those in which teachers’ marks in 
reading are used as the criterion measure. 


The results of the second year study for all pupils are given in 
Table XI. 


TABLE XI. ZERO ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PREDIC- 
TIVE MEASURES AND THE CRITERION MEASURE GATES PRI- 
MARY RE ADING TESTS, FOR ALL PUPILS, 1935-36 




















Coefficient of 
MEASURE Correlation 
Pupil rating scale vs. Gates Primary Reading Tests........... .499 
Metropolitan Readiness Test vs. Gates Primary Reading Tests. 438 
Mental age vs. Gates Primary Reading Tests................. .482 
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These results cannot be compared directly with those of the first 
year study. However, the coefficient of correlation here for the total of 
all pupils is lower than the average of the coefficients found for individual 
teachers for the first year. While the averaging of coefficients of correla- 
tion is not acceptable statistical procedure, it is used here instead of re- 
peating the correlations for each of the individual teachers. 

Combinations are made of the various predictive measures by the 
method of first order multiple correlation, using test scores as the cri- 
terion measure. These results are given in Table XII. 


TABLE XII. FIRST ORDER MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
VARIOUS COMBINATIONS OF PREDICTIVE MEASURES AND 
THE GATES PRIMARY READING TESTS AS A CRITERION 
MEASURE, BY TEACHERS, 1934-35 








Coefficient of Correlation 
MEASURE is Se oe ce = Be eG ee Ka 
I |} W{Ws)IV) Vv | VI | Vil Vul 


- ——_ — _ |—-——_-|- — |——____ — 


Pupil rating scale and Metropolitan| 
Readiness Test vs. Gates Primary) 


| 
Reading Tests.... 736] . 788} . 882) .692).727|.621).665).697 
— rating seale and mental age vs.| 
ates Primary Reading Tests ....|.665). 738). 750) . 586) 639) 638). 472) .673 


Pupil rating se ale and Lee-Clark Read-| 

ing Readiness Test vs. Gates Primary} 

Reading Tests.... 665] .738|.828].579|.740}.627).: 
Metropolitan Readiness Test and mental 

age vs. Gates Primary Reading Tests! . 683) . 763) .867) 304! .720) 666) .676) 233 
Metropolitan Readiness Test and Lee- 

Clark Reading Readiness Test vs. : 

Gates Primary Reading Tests. . 700) . 763). 873}. 294). 765) .643) .797)| .537 
Mental age and Lee-Clark Reading} 

Readiness Test vs. Gates Primary! 

Reading Tests. ... 650] .675| .847|.137|.738|.706|.517!.729 


n~ 
— 
uo 
— 
oO 
- 

~ 


The combination of predictive measures shows higher coefficients of 
correlation with the Gates Primary Reading Tests than does any single 
predictive measure. With six of the eight teachers the best combination 
has proved to be the pupil rating scale and the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test. With the other two teachers the difference is slightly in favor of 
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the combination of the pupil rating scale and the Lee-Clark Reading 
Readiness Test. However, the differences are within range of the P.E. 
of the coefficient of correlation. The same type of result has been ob- 
tained from a second year study, the results of which are given in Table 
XIII. 


TABLE XIII. MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN VARIOUS 
COMBINATIONS OF PREDICTIVE MEASURES AND THE GATES 
PRIMARY READING TESTS AS A CRITERION MEASURE, FOR 
ALL PUPILS, 1935-36 


| Coefficient of 
MEASURE | Correlat:on 


Pupil rating scale and Metropolitan Readiness Test vs. Gates| 
be Ke eee ON ET eS Eee Ted ees ee .529 
Pupil rating scale and mcatal age vs. Gates Primary Reading 


a a 5. o a's ak wi 9 Ko Kabat a Keo Bigid seme ee paeleaes FR eee ha oie J .540 
Metropolitan Readiness Test and mental age vs. Gates Primary 
eT a ie Fe aig! nie Wiens Lipa itel fis Grae 491 


A compilation has been made of the results of this study and of 
comparable parts of three other predictive studies of beginning first 
grade pupils reported in current literature. These studies are those made 
by Deputy (18), Lee-Clark (41), and Monroe (48). 

The coefficients of correlation of the zero order that are given in 
these studies are presented in Table XIV together with those of the zero 
order correlations found in the present study. 

Of the 29 zero order correlations given in Table XIV, only eight 
exceed .60 and only one is as high as .70. It is apparent that few if any 
single measures may be considered of great value in prognosis if such 
value is determined upon the basis of zero order correlations. 

In a few cases the combination of two or more predictive measures 
has been made in these studies. These are given in Table XV together 
with the results of such combinations made in this study. 
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tThese figures represent an average of the individual teacher correlations. 
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It is apparent from the results given in this table that the combi- 
nation of various predictive measures gives on the whole much better 
results than single predictive measures. While these combined predic- 
tive measures do not have a sufficiently high coefficient of correlation with 
reading success to be used as a basic guide for individual pupils, yet they 
begin to approach value, 

The practical interpretation of the coefficient of correlation can be 
made by a study of displacement. How much will a pupil’s position in 
the group determined by the predictive measure be changed when the 
criterion measure is applied? Assume that all pupils’ scores on the pre- 
dictive measures are divided into decile groups. Assume that the same 
pupils’ scores on the criterion measure are so divided. The number of 
chances in 100 that a pupil who is in one decile or tenth in the predictive 
measure will be in the same tenth in the criterion measure is an indica- 
tion of the practical value of the predictive measure. 

The coefficients of correlation of the better predictive measures re- 
ported in the above table are between .60 and .80. Table XVI gives the 
chances in 100 that a pupil will be in the same tenth of the criterion 
measure as of the predictive measure for the coefficients of correlation 
of .60, .70, and .80, as well as the chances in 100 that the pupil will not 
be displaced more than one tenth, two tenths, or three tenths. 


TABLE XVI. DISPLACEMENT IN TENTHS OF. THE DISTRIBU- 
TION FOR VARIOUS AMOUNTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN 
PREDICTIVE AND CRITERION MEASURES 








Number of Tenths Displacement 








COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION 
0 1 2 3 
Misi <2. Rohe pre 29 73 94 99.2 
ye Tot ae YR era ee 34 81 97 99.8 
‘pee Tues 41 89 99.2 99.9 























To interpret a coefficient of correlation of .70 between a combination 
of the pupil rating scale and the Metropolitan Readiness Test vs. teach- 
ers’ marks in reading, the table could be read as follows: the chances are 
34 out of 100 that a pupil located in any tenth by the predictive measures 
will be in the same tenth in the criterion measure teachers’ marks in 
reading and 81 out of 100 that his displacement will not be more than 
one tenth of that indicated by the combined predictive measure. 

It would be desirable if it were possible to determine on a predictive 
measure the critical points above or below which one could predict with 
certainty whether pupils would receive a passing or failing mark. From 
the data available in this study this is not entirely possible even with 
the best combination of measures. However, a study of these data for 
the two years gives some indications worthy of discussion. Since the 
distribution of the scores on the best predictive measures is not the same 
for both years, each year has been studied separately. The data given 
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here are for the year 1935-36. Sixteen per cent of the pupils made a 
score on both the pupil rating scale and the Metropolitan Readiness Test 
below the scores of 263 and 69, respectively. Of these pupils, 65 per 
cent received a teachers’ mark of F in reading, 25 per cent received a 
mark of D, and 10 per cent received a mark of C. No pupil making 
below the scores of 263 and 69 in the two predictive measures made a 
teachers’ mark above a C in reading. It is further found that all pupils 
who made a score of 335 or above on the pupil rating scale and also a 
score of 80 or above on the Metropolitan Readiness Test did not receive 
a final mark of less than C in reading. These points are not wholly 
satisfactory nor in any sense standardized, but they represent an experi- 
ence that indicates the value of a critical point for reading readiness. 

Mental age has often been spoken of as a factor in reading readi- 
ness. The zero order coefficient of correlation between mental age and 
teachers’ marks in reading for the second year is .547. However, a study 
of these data for the second year shows that, of the pupils who had a 
mental age of 72 months or less, 50 per cent made a teachers’ mark of F 
in reading, 10 per cent made a mark of D, 27 per cent made a mark of C, 
and 13 per cent made a mark of B. If we study the pupils who had a 
mental age of 78 months or above we find only four pupils, or approxi- 
mately 2 per cent, who received a mark of F in reading. These data 
again are not conclusive, but they are indicative of points of danger and 
safety in considering the readiness for beginning systematic teaching of 
reading. 

Throughout this study the two criteria of success that have been 
used are teachers’ marks in reading and the total grade score on the 
Gates Primary Reading Tests, Types I, II, and III. These two criteria 
are not the same and are not in full agreement. The coefficients of cor- 
relation between these two measures, taken from the first year study, 
are given in Table XVII. To prove the point further, in the study by 
Deputy (18) the coefficients of correlation between individual teachers’ 
estimates of achievement and the test results averaged .65. 


TABLE XVII. ZERO ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN GATES 
PRIMARY READING TESTS AND TEACHERS’ MARKS IN 
READING* 








Coefficient of 

TEACHER Correlation 
oA bo te i Rn is ie 594 
ee pals. die Pog Satthi eebeee Pe: .720 
. Sr Oh ee ean hme ee Dae, kee .657 
Spee Lhe Saige ibid Sete a ae tne bide'st. 2 .§21 
. pene hee the 9 shes nbcas a tas Se aed aes 3 AES .780 
VI.. See. ale. Hs Sa Re ae! 596 
a io ee vidin ra KR ORL TR he eee eet ae ee Ree .694 
_ ae Doak taste: eh tee 474 
Average........ OT eee TNT Cen ae Pe .630 











*The coefficients of correlation are based on approximately 25 pupils per teacher. 
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It is apparent that predictive measures that would be valid for one 
of these criteria would not be valid for both. It was hoped that during 
the second year study these measures could be combined by the method 
of having the Gates Primary Reading Tests given in time for the teachers 
to use them as aids in arriving at their marks in reading. However, as 
previously explained, this was impossible. By the method of first order 
multiple correlation, the Metropolitan Readiness Test vs. a combination 
of teachers’ marks in reading and the Gates Primary Reading Tests have 
been compared for the first year. These results are given in Table 
XVIII. 


TABLE XVIII. FIRST ORDER MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN THE METROPOLITAN READINESS TEST AND A COM- 
BINATION OF TEACHERS’ MARKS IN READING AND THE 
GATES PRIMARY READING TESTS 

















Coefficient of 

TEACHER Correlatlon 
Se A geen Ie ea mney re yaw. St Bel Pa Hoke oe oN .776 
Ba 25 igh. ck asd iy ab hte wae See an tate aaal acd ree > Ran .766 
tg Ae A eerie i ati Al kA yea pen wt en .827 
RU ee a Nee en eg See Wel een tate eo .569 
ets 2 OL eee ed | . 765 
Os cu ahd. Gos Huse ONG RS ab eka Sy ORG 838 
INE Aare soto tee 2 eRe reas ee AE one ERE .749 
, TE ERR elo oer Reger a yeaa og Fone ts ie ed | .607 
Pee ss dg OA ERI A es 738 








While the results given in Table XVIII are theoretical, because in 
actual use the teacher may not have made the particular combination 
used here, they are indicative of possible values that teachers may find 
in the use of standard tests as an aid in arriving at a more valid and 
reliable reading mark. Further study shows that much greater accuracy 
can be obtained in prediction by comparing a combined weighted score 
of the pupil rating scale and the Metropolitan Readiness Test with a 
combination of the teachers’ marks in reading and the Gates Primary 
Reading Tests than by any other method studied. The teachers’ mark 
in reading has been and will continue to be a significant criterion of 
success so far as a pupil’s progress is concerned. In practical situations 
today an improvement in the validity and reliability of the teachers’ 
mark would be of value in the guidance of pupils in the beginning first 
grade work. It would be highly desirable to provide for the teacher of 
this grade a valid test of reading to be given to the pupils. 

From the point of view of practical help to the thousands of first 
grade teachers who are realizing more keenly now than ever before the 
individual differences of their pupils in reading readiness, any predictive 
measure should be easily administered and its application should be prac- 
tical for the situation in which it is used. Any attempt to use individual 
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pupil tests on all pupils in the room is impractical. Throughout this 
study the writer has attempted to think in terms of predictive measures 
that can be used easily and without undue expenditure of time or money. 

The results herein reported are obtained from a study of pupils 
who are in the beginning first grade and who have not had the advantage 
of kindergarten experience. From these results, a part of which are 
theoretical, it seems that any teacher of such pupils could give them 
effective and adequate guidance by the use of a pupil rating scale, a 
readiness test to be given early in the child’s school experience, and a 
test of reading achievement. The expenditure for carrying out such a 
program would be only a few cents per pupil. This provision should ap- 
peal to those school administrators who are forward-looking and who de- 
sire for the children who are entering their schools the best guidance that 
can be given them. 

One factor which has not been included in this study but which 
would be of great help in pupil guidance is the measurement of the 
physical conditions of sight, hearing, or general physical vitality. Evi- 
dence is available’ to indicate that these conditions are related to the 
reading development of pupils. Such measures may affect only a small 
per cent of the pupils, but knowledge concerning these few would be 
valuable. 

However valid and reliable a prognostic measure may be, its value 
lies primarily in the use that is made of it. Three ways in which such 
a measure may be used are: (1) as a basis for excluding pupils from a 
certain type of school work, (2) as a basis for changing the pupil from 
one type of school work into another in which he will have a better oppor- 
tunity of success, and (3) as a basis for changing the type of work so 
that pupils may succeed in it. It is apparent that it is not desirable nor 
practical to exclude pupils from learning to read. Neither can we divert 
them permanently into any other subject or activity. 

It is a sound philosophy of education that adjusts the kind and type 
of school activity to the needs of the pupil. As has been stated before, 
one-fifth of our beginning first grade pupils are failing to achieve ade- 
quately the systematic reading of our curriculum. If such pupils can be 
ascertained early in their first grade school life, the kind and type of 
learning activities can and should be adjusted to them. It is to this 
service that prognosis, if properly used, may make a valuable contri- 
bution. 


SUMMARY 


1. Approximately 20 per cent of pupils fail to be promoted in the 
first half of the first year of school. This failure is largely due to lack 
of “ability to read.” These facts suggest that a prognostic study of such 
pupils would be of value if valid predictive factors could be obtained 
early in the pupils’ school life. 

2. This two-year prognostic study, including approximately 400 


®Pendrick, Paul. Visual Characteristics of Poor Readers. Contributions to Educa- 
tion No. 656, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 1935. 54 pp. 
View Gn” a Albert. Ready to Read Tests. Manual of Directions. Keystone 
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beginning first grade pupils, was made under the normal classroom con- 
ditions of a public school. 

3. Predictive measures, to be of practical administrative value, 
should be those that can be easily used early in the pupil’s school life. 

4. In this study the predictive measures used during the first few 
weeks of school were (a) the Metropolitan Readiness Test, (b) a pupil 
rating scale by which pupils were rated by their first grade teachers, 
(c) the Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test, (d) the Lee-Clark Reading 
Readiness Test, and (e) chronological age. The criterion of success 
measures used were (a) teachers’ marks in reading and (b) the total 
grade score on the Gates Primary Reading Tests. 

5. The time elapsing between the taking of predictive and criterion 
measures was approximately one semester of four and one-half months, 
during which time systematic reading instruction was given. 

6. The relation between the predictive and criterion of success 
measures is determined by zero order correlations, average of teacher 
mark groups, and first order multiple correlations. 

7. A significant positive relation is found between all predictive 
measures (except chronological age) and the two criteria of success 
measures. 

8. The best predictive measures are found to be (a) the pupil 
rating scale and (b) the Metropolitan Readiness Test. This is true in 
cases of individual teachers as well as of all pupils taken together with 
either criterion of success used. 

When two measures are combined by multiple correlation the same 
two measures give the highest correlation with the two criteria of 
success. 

9. When all pupils were considered as one group, no coefficients of 
correlation are sufficiently high to provide individual pupil guidance. 
When individual teacher-pupil groups are considered, some of the co- 
efficients of correlation obtained by combining predictive measures de- 
serve consideration for individual pupil guidance. 

10. The mean score of pupils who made a given mark in reading 
was obtained in the various predictive measures for the two years. The 
differences between these mark-group means are significant. 

11. The inter-correlations between the various predictive measures 
are relatively high and thus indicate a degree of overlapping in measure- 
ment. 

12. A compilation of recent first grade prognostic studies, includ- 
ing this study, show few zero order coefficients of correlation that exceed 
.60 between single predictive and criterion of success measures. When 
combinations of two or more predictive measures are used the coeffici- 
ents are higher, with most of them above .60 and some above .70. 

13. A critical point on’a predictive measure is desirable. It is not 
entirely attained in this study. However, certain points on the com- 
bined measures can be selected that approach a true critical point. The 
data secured from the pupil rating scale, Metropolitan Readiness Test, 
and mental age offer suggestions of near critical points of value. 

14. The criteria of success in reading used in this study do not 
entirely agree. It would be desirable to have closer agreement between 
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teachers’ marks in reading and the results of valid standard tests. This 
might be more nearly attained if the teacher had available the test 
results before arriving at the final reading mark. 

15. When teachers’ marks in reading and test results are combined 
in correlation with the predictive measure Metropolitan Readiness Test, 
the coefficients are much higher than when each is used separately. If 
teachers’ marks in reading and the Gates Primary Reading Test total 
grade scores are averaged and compared with the weighted scores of the 
pupil rating scale and Metropolitan Readiness Test a marked agreement 
is found. 

16. Prognosis is valuable as a basis for guidance of pupils in the 
present curriculum of systematic reading. It is also useful in that it 
suggests that a type of activity should be provided in the curriculum for 
those who cannot profit from the more systematic type of reading work 
when they first enter school. 
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A plea for joy and happiness in learning to read. Points out 
the “tragedy” to the children in long lists of difficulties and the 
curative methods used when the reading process should be so 
simple and enjoyable. 


Monroe, Marion. “Reading Aptitude Tests for the Prediction of 
Success and Failure in Beginning Reading.” Education 56:7-14, 
September, 1935. 

A description of the reading aptitude tests telling how they 
are made, how they are standardized, and the factors tested. The 
correlations between reading achievement and each of the follow- 
ing factors are then given: total test score, .75; visual test score, 
.60; auditory test score, .66; motor test score, .50; articulation, 
.57; language score, .50; I.Q. (Detroit Intelligence Test), .57; 
days of attendance, .22; and right-sidedness, .18. 


49. Morphett, M. V., and Washburne, C. “When Should Children Be- 


gin to Read?” Elementary School Journal 31:496-503, March, 
1931. 

Experiments were conducted in the Winnetka (Illinois) 
schools in 1928-29 and 1929-30 in which reading progress was 
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measured by means of definite steps measurable by the teacher 
and in which sight-word scores were tallied by the use of flash 
cards. These experiments were accompanied by administration 
of the Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test and the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale to determine the correlations 
between mental age and reading progress and mental age and 
sight-word scores. The results showed that it pays to postpone 
beginning reading until a child has attained a mental age of six 
years and six months, but that further delay does not pay. 


50. National Society for the Study of Education. “Reading Tests— 
Standardized and Informal.” In Twenty-Fourth Yearbook, Part 
I, pp. 233-74. Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, II1., 
1925. 

The chapter treats of standard and informal tests for de- 
termining the reading readiness of pupils. Numerous illustrations 
are given of the informal type of test. The advantages of the 
use of informal rather than standardized tests are discussed. A 
list of references on each type of test is given. 


51. Nice, Margaret Morse. “Length of Sentences as a Criterion of a 
Child’s Progress in Speech.” Journal of Educational Psychology 
16:370-9, September, 1925. 

Emphasizes the length of children’s sentences as a criterion 
of maturity. The four stages of speech development dependent 
on the sentence are (1) single words, (2) early sentences composed 
of from one to three words, (3) short sentences of from three to 
four words, and (4) complete sentences of six to eight words. 


52. Pratt, Caroline, and Stanton, Jessie. Before Books. Adelphi Co., 
New York, 1936. 347 pp. 
The story of the “Play School” as founded by Caroline Pratt 
“to study the interests and abilities of the growing child as they 
are manifested, to supply an environment that, step by step, shall 
meet the needs of his development, stimulate his activities, and 
orient him in his enlarging world, and at the same time afford him 
effective experiences in social living.” A month-by-month and 
week-by-week curriculum of activities is given which may prove 
suggestive in developing a reading readiness program. 


53. Raybold, Emma. “Reading Readiness in Children Entering First 
Grade.” In Third Yearbook of the Psychology and Educational 
Research Division, pp. 98-101. Los Angeles City School District, 
School Publication No. 185, Los Angeles, California, 1929. 

Presents the results of an analytical and experimental study 
to determine the causes and prevention of non-promotion in the 
first grade. 


54. Research Division of the National Education Association. Better 
Reading Instruction. Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association 13:278-9, November, 1935. 
The bulletin discusses the general objectives in primary read- 
ing; the preparatory period; and the period of initial instruction, 
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with such sub-heads as the use of pre-primer period, when reading 
should begin, and activities of the pre-primer period. 


55. Reed, Mary Maud. An Investigation of Practices in First Grade 


Admission and Promotion. Contributions to Education No. 290, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1927. 136 pp. 

The place in the school organization for reading to begin 
should be made to depend upon the time at which and the grade 
in which a child shows reading readiness. It may be the kinder- 
garten, or the first or second grade. The criterion for placement 
should be readiness to read; that is, social, physical, intellectual, 
emotional, and mental readiness. 


Smith, Nila Banton. “Matching Ability as a Factor in First Grade 
Reading.” Journal of Educational Psychology 19:560-71, Novem- 
ber, 1928. 

An experiment with beginning first grade children in the 
Detroit schools during the school year of 1926-27, showing a cor- 
relation of .87 between word matching ability and reading ability. 
This correlation is significant from the standpoint of its prognos- 
tic value and also as a preparatory factor and as a factor pointing 
toward kindergarten emphasis upon matching activities. 


Staffelbach, Elmer H. “Kindergarten Education in California.” 
Sierra Educational News 31:17-33, January, 1935. 
Stresses the importance of kindergarten work in building up 
reading readiness in the child by giving him contacts which will 
form the basis of his desire to read. 


State of Wyoming Public Schools. “Reading and the Non-English 
Child.” American Childhood 21:19-21, 54, February, 1936. 
Suggests the separation of the non-English from the English 
child in part if not all of the activities, and the application of 
a specific method of preparing a non-English speaking child for 
reading activities by means of conversation (always in English), 
games, pictures, and reading aloud from picture books. 


Stevens, Marion P. “Undirected Reading.” In The Activities Cur- 
riculum in the Primary Grades, Part 2, Chapter 27, pp. 276-83. 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, 1931. 

Suggests the use of a book table, and gives a list of suitable 
books for use on the table. Beautiful pictures in books and on the 
book covers are recommended for attracting children and stimulat- 
ing a desire for reading. Written instead of oral directions to 
pupils to develop an interest in and readiness for reading are 
also suggested. 


60. Teegarden, Lorene. “Kindergarten and Reading Reversals.” 





Childhood Education 9:82-3, November, 1932. 

Compares children who have had kindergarten experience 
with those who have not had such experience in respect to their 
tendency to reverse and confuse letters and words in their reading. 
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Tests were given early in the first semester of the first grade 
which showed that the children who had attended kindergarten 
were superior in this respect. 


61. Teegarden, Lorene. “Tests for the Tendency to Reversal in Read- 
ing.” Journal of Educational Research 27:81-97, October, 1933. 
A study in reading readiness in children entering the first 
grade. The tests show that the tendency to reverse symbols (such 
as reading “d” for “b”) and to reverse the sequence of symbols 
(such as reading “was” for “saw”) is revealed in every grada- 
tion of this reversal tendency from total absence to a considerable 
degree when the tests are given during the first month of school, 
and that the strength of the reversal tendency bears a positive 
relation to reading achievement at the end of the first year of 
school. 


62. Townsend, W. B. “When to Start Reading Activities.” The In- 
structor 44:18, October, 1935. 

Gives a check list of twenty-two points to be used in deter- 
mining when children have attained sufficient maturity for read- 
ing. States the belief that children should be taught to read 
before they are seven or eight years old. Makes the further 
statement that children can learn to read in a few weeks when 
they are eight years old and that it takes at least two years if 
they start at six. 


63. Thompson, Jennie Lloyd. “Big Gains from Postponed Reading.” 
Journal of Education 118:445-6, October 15, 1935. 
Presents results of experiments with two groups of young 
children to determine the most appropriate age at which to begin 
instruction in reading. 


64. Thurston, M. “How One First Grade Developed Reading Readi- 
ness.” Childhood Education 12:79-81, November, 1935. 

Children in New York City schools developed reading readi- 
ness by developing their own stories and charts about things in 
which they were interested. The work gradually progressed from 
this continuation of kindergarten work into actual reading, stimu- 
lated by interest projects. 


65. Washburne, Carleton. “New Approaches to the Three R’s.” 
Parents’ Magazine 11:17, 69-71, March, 1936. 

There is a period of ripeness in each child’s growth when 
he is ready in mind and body to undertake any given task, and 
before which it is wasteful and harmful to have him attempt it. 
In the case of reading, a child’s eyes must be ready for the close 
focus and fine coérdination necessary. Not all children get ready 
to read at the same time because they mature mentally at different 
rates. If reading is taught to the child when he is ready for it, 
the child’s effort to learn is rewarded by effectiveness and success. 
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Waters, Doris. “Pre-Reading Experience.” Education 54:308-12, 
January, 1934. 

An attempt to answer the following questions: (1) What 
specific experiences are necessary for my pupils to understand 
and be interested in what they will read in Grade I? (2) Which 
of these specific experiences are lacking in my pupils? (3) How 
can I supply these particular experiences? The author made a 
study of the understanding of a group of pre-school children of 
the words used in 50 of our best primers and first readers so that 
she might weed out unnecessary kindergarten activities and em- 
phasize experiences specifically required by that group to enable 
them to understand and be interested in what they would read in 
Grade I. 


Wesley, Marian J. “The Approach to Reading.” Childhood Edu- 
cation 5:183-7, December, 1928. 
A discussion of the purposes of the initial stage of reading 
instruction. The content and early reading activities are also 
given. 


White, Margaret L., and Stevens, Avis C. “Measurement of Read- 
ing Readiness.” Cleveland Public Schools, 1928-1934. Unpub- 
lished. 

A study in test construction. 


Woody, Clifford. “Diagnostic and Remedial Instruction in Reading 
Factors Conditioning the Reading Process.” In Seventeenth An- 
nual Conference on Educational Measurements, pp. 85-101. Bulle- 
tin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. 6, No. 5, 
Bloomington, 1930. 

Discusses the child, the subject-matter, and the method as 
factors conditioning the reading process. Factors centering on 
the child concern his physical equipment, his mental equipment, 
and his educational equipment or his reading readiness. 


Wright, Lulu. A First Grade at Work: A Non-Reading Cur- 
riculum (Units of Work). Lincoln School Curriculum Studies, 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1932. 248 pp. 

Describes a curriculum extending the “reading readiness peri- 
od” until the fund of experiences and the maturation of the eyes 
yields a “more economical basis” for beginning reading. The con- 
tents are based on class notes of day-by-day development of 
activities. 


Yageman, Lynda. “Should All First Grade Children Be Given a 
Reading Program?” California Journal of Elementary Educa- 
tion 3:158-64, February, 1935. 

Summaries of studies concerning school failure in the first 
grade, the nature of reading readiness, and physiological factors 
of reading readiness. Presents philosophical and theoretical opin- 
ions concerning reading readiness. 
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Yoakam, Gerald. “Basic Elements Determining Abilities in Read- 
ing.” Educational Outlook 9:1-11, November, 1934. 

Presents the results of an analytical study of the basic ele- 
ments that determine ability in reading, which are intelligence, 
vocabulary, purpose, retentiveness, physical equipment, experience, 
training, analytical ability, sense imagery, judgment, association, 
reasoning, creative imagination, responsiveness, nationality, and 
race. 


Betts, Emmett Albert. Betts Reading Readiness Tests. State 
Normal School, Oswego, New York. 


California Kindergarten Primary Association. First Grade Readi- 
ness and Retardation. California Kindergarten Primary Asso- 
ciation, Research Committee, San Francisco, 1928. 


Committee on Reading Readiness. Points of View on the Problem of 
Reading Readiness. International Kindergarten Union, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1929-1930. 


McLaughlin, K. L. “Providing for Immature School Entrants.” 
Childhood Education 7:85-91, October, 1930. 


Hill, Mary B. An Analytical and Prognostic Study of Factors in 
Achievement in Beginning Reading. Master’s thesis, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, 1934. 


Mitchell, Mary Edward. The Development of a Pre-Primer Reading 
Program in Fayette County to Supplement the State Adopted 
Texts for the Grade. Master’s thesis, University of Alabama, 
University, 1932. 


Nudelman, Sylvia. Difficulties Experienced by First Grade Children 
in Learning to Read. Master’s thesis, College of the City of New 
York, New York, 1933. 


Root, Everett Raymond. State Survey of Primary Reading Based 
on the Lee-Clark Reading Tests. Master’s thesis, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, 1933. 


Stewart, Emma. Relationship of Kindergarten Records to First 
Grade Reading Achievement. Master’s thesis, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1933. 


Walker, Eva. Factors Influencing Reading Progress in the First 
Grade. Master’s thesis, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, 1933. 


Van Wagenen, M. J. Reading Readiness Tests and Manual. Min- 
neapolis, Educational Test Bureau, 1932. 
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